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• • • vision must be of the open society fulfilling 
itself in an open world*. This we can love* This gives our coun- 
try its universal validity* This is a patriotism which sets no 
limits to the capacity of our country to act as the organising 
principle of wider and wider associations, until in some way not 
yet foreseen we can embrace the family of man*” 

— Adlai E* Stevenson. !, The Hard 
Kind of Patriotism” 

Harpers Magazine, July 1963 
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' CHAPTER I 



THE BACKGROUND OP THE STUDY 



, . ®ne who examines a range of high school courses of study 
in the social studies must be impressed by the fact that the most 
common objectives reflect the awareness of the complicated social, 
economic and political problems which young people face today* ^ 

In addition to helping students become aware of these problems* 
many teachers seek to develop in their students an ability to 
analyze and understand suoh problems and to evaluate intelligently 
the solutions that may be offered* The statement and restatement 
of these objectives have been matched by continuous recommenda- 
tions for expanding the social studies curriculum* for alternative 
patterns of organization* for experimentation with methodology* 

Despite the fact that social studies programs have expanded to 

• «. 

include Instruction related to home and family living* personal 
health* driver and safety education* until this decade the high 
school curriculum makers have not seen the need for or have been 
unable to include in the curriculum the study of cultural anthro- 
pology per se or to make use of its concepts and insights* Cul- 
ture lag” may to some extent explain this omission or perhaps the 
failure in applying anthropological concepts generally to our 

■ -I-, -V • ■ 



„ , , „ A recent statement of these objectives can be found in 

Soolal Education . Octohan. 1962, "The Role of the Social Studies" 
preparea for the National Council fop the Social Studies. XXVI, 

NO* 6* 315* , ■ \ r 
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culture way be attributable to the history of* the growth of t?* > 
science itself. Nevertheless, if the social studies teachers are 
in agreement, as they appear to be, concerning the above stated 
objectives and if anthropology is the science that describes and 
analyzes cultures and processes of culture so that a society can 
better understand and control its own culture, then it would seem 
appropriate to include cultural anthropology in the high school 
curriculum and to set up the conditions which would permit us to 
make observations concerning the effectiveness of such content 
in achieving the desired goals. 

This experimental study was undertaken to test the hypothesis 
that a high school social studies course based on anthropological 
concepts will increase a student* s ability to think critically 
about social problems and tc test hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tionships between this ability to solve social problems and atti- 
-tudes about -oneself and others. 

One should not infer from this statement of the problem 

* 

that the desired behaviors are not already being achieved in 
varying degrees through existing courses in social studies. The 
study seeks to determine if there are more efficient and economical 
ways of achieving these ends than are" currently being employed. 

Throughout history the development of signs, symbols, 
and signals has enabled mankind to evolve a complex society. 

Thinking has progressed remarkably as man has learned to use 
symbolism and signs to control, to discipline, to extend his 
trains of thought. For reasoning purposes a means of expressing 
tfae contents of a paragraph in a single concent and particularly 




a concept which is unbiased towards any particular context may be 
a contribution to clarity of thought. Knowledge of the contents 
of a course in cultural anthropology* the signs and symbols, and 
'the language of this area should enable the student to face many 
of life f s persistent problems more efficiently and effectively 
It should in any case provide the student with the opportunity 
to acquire the means for organising his experiences within an 
expanded frame of reference and to see himself as a participant 
in a society which can be self-regulating and self-repairing. 

The social psychology of George H. Mead, the classical 
study on the authoritarian personality by Adorno, the studies on 
prejudice by Allport^ Bettelhelm and J’anowitz, and the investiga- 
tions concerning rigidity of thinking, intolerance of ambiguities 
by Prenkel-Brunswik, Rokeach and others have provided the theo- 
retical basis for the design of this study. • 

She first two parts of Hypothesis I concerning attitudes 
toward self and others, namely that members of an experimental 
group (those who have had a course based on cultural anthropology) 
will show significantly greater gains than members of the control 
groups (those who have had a conventional course in world history) 
in achieving self-awareness and in their acceptance of others 
were derived from Mead. 

The concept n self n is defined as an object distinct from 
the physiological organism which arises In social experience and 
is essentially a social structure. r . 

The concept ^ other n Is defined as any object or set of 
objeots, whether animate or inanimate, human or animal, towards 
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which the self sets op to which the .self responds soci al ly# 

In this study the Gross Self -Appraisal Scale was used to 



measure the extent of "self "-awareness, and the Inventory of Be- 
liefs was used to measure the extent of sensitivity to "others#" 
According to Mead, both the human mind and the self arise 
through the social process. It is through the mechanisms of 
language that a. common response may be called out in both the 
"self" and the "other# n Through the use of significant symbols 
a person can "take the role of another" and thereby regulate his 
own conduct. Insofar as one can take the role of the other, he 
can, as it were, look back at himself from that perspective and so 
become an object to himself. Through the internalization of the 



social process of communication a person gains the ability to 
think reflectively and thereby to become an object to himself# 
This is the process through which the biologic individual becomes 
a self-conscious man# To extend the argument, another of Medd*s 
concepts, that of the "generalized other" becomes pertinent# 

To illustrate the concept of the "generalized other," 
Mead makes the distinction between play and the game. In play, 
a person takes the role of another; in the game, the different 
roles which the child takes have a relationship to one another# 
The child must "have the responses of each position involved in 
hli own position# He must know what everyone else is going to 
do in order to carry out his own play. He has to take all of 
these roles." 1 The child has to begin to develop an attit ud e In 



“George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society IChioaeo: 
University of Chicago PressT !^), pTTEu 
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* which ho is everyone else on his team, a "generalized other," 

in terrcs of which he sees his own place* Looked at from the stand- 
point of the act, the "generalized other" is the act of role-taking 
in its universality, the universalization of the process of role- 
taking. 

This getting of the broad activities of any given social whole 
. or organized society as such within the experiential field of 
the individuals involved or included in that whole is, in 
ether words, the essential basis and prerequisite of the fullest 
development of that individuals self: only insofar as he 

takes the attitudes of the organized social group to which he 
belongs toward the organized, cooperative social activity or 
set of such activities in which that group as such is engaged, 
does he develop a complete self or possess the sort of self 
he has developed. 1 

If the self is capable of taking the attitudes of others 
into itself through the language process and if through this 

process it "becomes" the others, then the values of the others 

• » • 

can become its own. 

If the self has extensive, significant multi-cultural 
experience, if the self assumes the role of the "generalized 
other" for each of the cultures experienced, then its values can 
transcend the context of any particular culture by becoming 
values relevant to the social process itself. In its final 

developmental stage, one might anticipate a conscious identifies- 

# 

tion with and participation in the society of man as such. 

The following seven propositions summarize the assumptions 
underlying Hypothesis Is 

(1) Each person is bom within a culture that is composed 
of ideas, attitudes and behaviors with respect to each of its 

* components. 
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(2) Each person is born with drives ho strives to satisfy. 

(3) A person strives to satisfy his drives within this cul- 
tural framework. 

(Ij.) The seli evolves through the process of Interaction 
between the person and the cultural consonants. 

(5) She limits of the concept of self and of the self in 
relation to others are determined by the dimensions of the cul- 



tural experience. 

(6) Multi-cultural experience may promote the extension of 
the limits of the self-concept. 

(7) A course in cultural anthropology will provide the 

% 

stimuli for facilitating or setting into motion the reflexive 
process described by Mead, 



Another hypothesis, that the experimental group will show 
significantly greater gains than the control groups in their 
ability to think critically about social problems, is based upon 
the assumption that there is no dichotomous distinction between 
cognitive and emotional processes. It is assumed that every 
emotion has its cognitive counterpart, that if we know something 
. about the way in which a person relates to himself , and to the 
world of people, we may also be able t.o say in what way he relates 
himself to the world of Ideas «r : ~ . 

In recent years there have appeared a number of invest!- 
gations on the relation. between social attitudes and cognitive 
functioning. 1 Stme major findings that came out of these studies 
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and Cognitive Categoris 
of Qualitative Material,! 1 Journal of Psychology. XXV (April 
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